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(Following is the text of an address by Roswell P. 
Barnes, associate general secretary, on the title above, with 
the exception of a few personal references. The address 
was delivered before the Assembly of the Division of 
Christian Life and Work of the National Council of 
Churches at St. Louis, Mo., December 3, 1957. In the 
opening paragraphs Dr. Barnes recalled his experiences 
as a boy in rural Pennsylvania, and later as a resident in 
the anthracite coal region of that state. The days of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's popularity were marked, he noted, by 
discussion of proposals for social legislation. “Rugged 
individualism was being somewhat mitigated,” he said, 
among people interested in legislation for safety in the 
mines. On January 1, Dr. Barnes became executive sec- 
retary in America of the World Council of Churches.) 


In 1907, Walter Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the 
Social Crisis was published. Note the “social crisis” in the 
title. Rauschenbusch did not initiate the crisis. He re- 
sponded to it. He thought about rugged individualism and 
tried both to make it more responsible and to bring it 
under some social controls. 

Now, a half century later, the boy from the farm and 
the coal mining town reflects about “The Gospel, the 
Churches and the Social Scene Through 50 Years.” He 
cannot appraise the beginning of the period as an adult 
participant in it but rather as one who sensed its spirit 
and was conditioned by its mores. At the end of it he is of 
the generation that still looks to the future. 

If “crisis” could be applied to the first decade of the 
century, as it was in the title of Rauschenbusch’s book, 
what words should be applied to the First World War, the 
depression of the ’30s, the Second World War, its after- 
math, and the present situation? 

I certainly do not pretend to be able to give a com- 
pletely disinterested and objective analysis of the period 
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through which I have lived. Though I have tried to in- 
fluence it, I know that it has influenced me. I do not know 
how much Rauschenbusch influenced the churches and 
society in his day and how much he was influenced by 
them, One wonders how much men mould the social 
scene and how much the social scene moulds them. But 
this I know: Jesus of Nazareth was not moulded by the 
social scene of his day. He was in the social scene but not 
of it, in the sense of being moulded by it. And this ob- 
servation brings me to a closer analysis of our theme, 
“The Gospel, the Churches, and the Social Scene Through 
50 Years.” 

We are concerned with the relationship between three 
factors through half a century: the Gospel—timeless, un- 
changing, absolute; the social scene—temporary, fluctua- 
ting, relative; and between these two the churches, under 
mandate of the Gospel and responsible for bringing it to 
bear upon the social scene. With one hand holding to 
Christ and with the other hand holding onto feeble, 
stumbling men, they strive to put men’s hands into 
Christ’s hands. The churches must be close enough to the 
social scene to understand it but not so close to it as to 
lose the capacity to judge it. They cannot be too close to 
Christ; but they can become so absorbed in defending 
their own pride of righteousness as to fail those others for 
whom Christ died. 

So we are primarily concerned tonight with an ap- 
praisal of how effectively the churches mediate the un- 
changing Gospel to men in the changing social scene. This 
calls for an analysis of the changing emphases in the 
needs of persons ; the changing nature of historical forces, 
the “principalities and powers” of our age; and how the 
churches have moulded the social scene and how they have 
been moulded by it. 


Changes in the Social Scene 


Perhaps the most important change has been in the 
spirit of the times, more important even than changes in 
the structure of society, the physical aspects of our en- 
vironment and the pattern of life. At the beginning of the 
period there was general confidence with regard to the 
future. There was an optimistic assumption of steady 
human progress and the continuity of history. Youth 
chose their vocations and made plans for their lives on 
the assumption that they would be working in a stable 
social order. 

Then, we became involved in the First World War 
which was a serious disruption but led to a brief period: 
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of optimism when it was assumed that we could return to 
the pursuit of our own affairs unmolested by the rest of 
the world. During the early and middle 20s there was the 
‘comfortable slogan, “back to normalcy.” But by the end 
of that decade and running well through the next, the 
great depression raised very serious questions about the 
inevitability of progress. We recall the vast rolls of the 
unemployed ; the march on Washington ; the large number 
of suicides ; the apple sellers. 

It should be recalled that hardship and despair struck 
not only at the lower end of the social economic scale but 
also at the upper end. During the worst of that period I 
was serving in a church in the heart of the wealthiest 
residential district in the world—Park Avenue, New York 
City—and it was immediately adjacent to a very depressed 
area with “old-law tenements” under the elevated tracks. 
I spent many a late evening persuading broken men from 
Park Avenue apartments to take some fresh air and 
exercise, and accompanying them on a brisk walk around 
the reservoir in Central Park as an aid to their getting 
strength to face their battles and some relaxation that 
would permit them to sleep. These were the men who 
thought they had lost everything because of the crash in 
the Stock Market. They had lost their money. They were 
also unemployed. Earlier in those evenings I would prob 
ably have visited in the homes of the destitute poor. I 
spent some evenings conducting classes at the downtown 
shelters for the homeless, where I would find college 
graduates along with those normally found on the Bowery. 

After moving in 1932 to another section of the City, I 
became chairman of a citizens’ committee appointed by 
the Mayor to work with the Home Relief Bureau. Our 
committee heard complaints against the program of the 
Bureau and the decisions of its staff. I remember vividly 
the appearance of an American Legion leader who spoke 
with alarming bitterness of what he had given in the 
World War, of his wounds and what he now demanded 
of society in the way of food and clothing for his children. 
I understood well why the voluntary funds for relief 
raised by well-organized campaigns were promoted in 
Wall Street as “revolution insurance.” 

That was the decade during which the serious ques- 
tions and disillusionment with regard to optimistic as- 
sumptions of inevitable progress began to be considered 
seriously by society including the churches. The earlier 
somewhat romantic estimates of human nature and his- 
tory that had characterized many associated with the so- 
called Social Gospel were challenged. A new emphasis in 
theology on realistic appraisal of human nature and history 
resulted from a combination of events and the influence of 
certain theologians. Experience was leading to reflection 
and reflection to an analysis of experience. 

Then came the Second World War culminating with 
the first use of atomic destruction followed by a brief 
period of uncertainty and then the present period of grave 
misgivings. 

Change has become so accelerated that many people, 
especially youth, assume that tomorrow will be so dif- 
ferent from today that it is futile to make vocational plans 
for the future. We come pretty close to regarding our 
destiny as beyond control, out of hand. Our fate mav 
be sealed suddenly by a human miscalculation, or a loss of 
temper, or a desperate gamble. 

The effect of this development for some is to seek 
refuge in cynicism, to live recklessly, affirming that we 
are the helpless children of time. For others it is to seek 


the meaning of history and the nature of our destiny. 

In the early years of the century, the United States 
was marching, with its face confidently set toward the 
future, building its own economic, political, social pattern, 
believing its fate to be in its own hands, free and secure. 

Today the nation is absorbed in fateful competition with 
a power, dispersed in influence but focused on the other 
side of the world, which puts in jeopardy both our na- 
tional security and our independence. We are no longer 
free to do as we like. The exigencies of the world situa- 
tion have encroached upon us and have increasingly cir- 
cumscribed the area of choice as to where we invest our 
wealth and effort. 

Our society is more concerned about what it is against 
than what it is for. Our pragmatic challenge to commu- 
nism in terms of standard of living has given a measure 
of moral justification to materialistic ends which we might 
not otherwise have justified. We might at least have been 
self-conscious about them, if not critical and apologetic. 

The drive toward conformity inherent in this situation 
is symptomatic of the individual’s insecurity and feeling 
of insignificance except as he identifies himself with the 
mass. 

It was generally assumed in the earlier period that 
man determined history ; that each person could dominate 
if not control his fate; that the individual was the im- 
portant unit of society. 

In today’s mass society caught in the organizational 
revolution, power groups seem to be the effective units 
of society; and even they may be helpless to determine 
the course of history. 

The traditional ethics of interpersonal relationships 
seemed sufficient for the earlier individualistic society. But 
they are not adequate for mass society with its inter- 
group relationships and for the individual’s relation to the 
power group with which he is associated. 

Looking back over half a century to gain perspective, 
one wonders whether a bit of individualism might not be 
a wholesome corrective to the present preoccupation with 
collectivity and conformity. Surely Rauschenbusch’s con- 
cern for what society—especially the economic order—did 
to the individual person was a Christian concern, as well 
as his belief that individuals could influence society. It 
is this kind of individualism of which I am speaking. The 
“lostness” of modern man may be partly his own fault. 
And we have given away half the battle against conform- 
ity if we do not insist upon the fundamental significance 
of the individual. 

Having said this good word for individualism, how- 
ever, it is important to emphasize the danger of using re- 
ligion to make individuals happy and at the same time 
sanctifying the society and the false popular standards 
of value that make them unhappy. It is folly to offer 
peace of mind and glorify the world that destroys peace 
of mind. 

Another significant development is seen in the chang- 
ing role of the home and the nature of family life. When 
I was a boy, many families were units of production in 
the economy, and most homes centers of much cooperative 
creative activity, for example, in producing and processing 
food. The home made much of its own entertainment. 
Today most economic activity is outside the home, and 
there is a vast increase in the employment of wives and 
mothers. Homes have been invaded by radio and televi- 
sion which provide entertainment or distraction made by 
strangers and often of doubtful value. 
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The role of the state has expanded so much that it 
seems to be the determiner of our fate. There is a tend- 
ency to concede it moral sovereignty and autonomy, at 
least in times of crisis, Then there is a temptation to as- 
sume that all other orders, including the church, should 
be subordinate to it. 

The churches’ prophetic role before the state is much 
more urgent today than 50 years ago. They should re- 
mind the state what it is and what it is not. They should 
proclaim that the nation is a part of the order of God’s 
creation, that it subsists under His governance and is not 
morally autonomous. They should put the state constantly 
on guard against the temptation to profess religious con- 
cern in order to gain moral sanction for its policies and 
actions instead of humbly confessing God’s sovereignty, 
seeking His guidance, and depending on His power. 

“In God We Trust” is a useful motto to encourage hu- 
mility, obedience, and confidence. The churches should 
help our people to avoid making it a slogan to cover the 
prideful assumption that God will side with us as an ally, 
no matter what we do, because He cares more for us 
than for other peoples. 

Such are some of the changes in the needs of men and 
of our society in our generation which the churches 
should meet. 

Some Special Responsibilities of the 
Churches Today 

What of the role of the churches in witnessing to the 
unchanging Gospel in the present social scene? I suggest 
ten points of emphasis, in the light of the experience of 
50 years and an appraisal of the most urgent needs of 
man in his present condition. 

It should be borne in mind that the primary role of the 
churches is always the proclamation of the timeless un- 
changing Gospel and the mediation of God’s grace. The 
points I suggest are all subordinate to that assumption. 
They are illustrative. The list is incomplete. They are 
given in thumb-nail sketches. 

1) Help people to understand the meaning of life. 

Psychology and the social sciences can help people with 
problems of adjustment; but adjustment is no substitute 
for an understanding of what we are. People in their lost- 
ness need to know not only the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the different roads they may choose but also their 
destination, where they should go and what they want to 
become. They need both faith to enable them to live in 
composure under the tension and harassment of modern 
life and understanding to enable them to find significance 
and true satisfaction in their daily work and relationships. 
2) Clarify the nature of freedom. 

People need to understand the necessity of surrender 
to a great purpose or commitment to an absorbing loyalty 
or cause. They must see the difference between liberty 
and license. Thy need to recognize that political and eco- 
nomic freedom, though highly important, do not in and of 
themselves give a person the release his spirit seeks. One 
may escape from the slavery of drudgery only to enter 
the enervating bondage of an endless round of bridge 
clubs, cocktail parties, and the frenzied pursuit of trivial 
amusement. 

3) Examine the moral significance of a “standard of liv- 
ing.” 

What is the relation between one’s standard of living 
and his happiness? Is it true—as advertising implies— 
that the more we have, the happier we are? How high a 
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minimum standard of living is society morally required 
to guarantee? How is the “highest standard of living,” 
which is claimed by our nation, to be defined? Justice still 
requires concern for the living standards of people in pov- 
erty. But many other people are warping their lives in 
the frantic pursuit of things they do not need. 


4) Develop ethical criteria for organizational relationships 
in the power-structure of mass society. 

The ethical standards of inter-personal relationships 
are not adequate to guide people in many of their quanda- 
ries today. What is the individual’s responsibility for the 
actions of a special-interest power group of which he is 
a member ? 


5) Magnify the importance of the corporate fellowship 
of the church. 


This is especially needed in view of the increased mo- 
bility of our population, the rootlessness of many people, 
the loneliness of depersonalized urban life. I am not rais- 
ing here the whole theological question of the nature of 
the church, but only calling attention to a need of man 
accentuated by contemporary society in comparison with 
earlier periods. 


6) Call the nation to a recognition of the responsibilities 
and moral hazards of its power. 

Would that we had a Kipling to write a “Recessional” 
for the United States today! The one he wrote has suffi- 
cient relevance for us today to merit interpretation. As a 
nation we may be off guard to temptation because the 
power we build is not an end in itself but a requirement 
of the free world. Nevertheless it is power, and power 
is morally hazardous. 


7) Encourage the nation to persist in the creative building 
of a better society lest it stagnate in defensiveness of 
what it has already achieved. 


Our present position is not conducive to the critical self- 
appraisal which is so essential to the health and growth 
of a democratic society. When every admission of a fault 
or an abuse is exploited by communist propaganda as if 
it were a chief characteristic of our nation, self-criticism 
seems to weaken our position in the world. Consequently 
it is especially urgent now that we define new goals of 
justice, freedom, and brotherhood toward which to strive. 
Let us not permit others to chart the areas and the limits 
of our national purpose and aspiration. 


8) Guide the people to a Christian understanding of his- 
tory. 

There may not be a Christian understanding of mathe- 
matics, or of electronics, though there are Christian di- 
mensions within which all facts are to be considered and 
there is a Christian teaching of science. But there certain- 
ly is a Christian understanding of history within which 
we find its meaning. Our 50-year review is especially 
helpful at this point. The assumptions with regard to his- 
tory that prevailed through the first half of that period 
have been shattered. Scientism cannot provide a sound 
understanding, nor can mere faith in faith. The churches 
profess to have the answer. Let them work it out in terms 
that will be intelligible to this generation. 


9) Preach insistently the sovereignty of God. 

This is the cornerstone to the answer to the question 
implied in the last point above, calling for an understand- 
ing of history. But it is suggested as a separate point be- 
cause it is so essential to an understanding of the role of 
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the nation, and as a corrective to man’s pride as well as 

to his despair. 

‘10) Emphasize in word and deed the doctrine and prin- 
ciple of redemption. 

What Rauschenbusch seems to have neglected and what 
our world needs desperately is an understanding of the 
cross, not only as an event in history, but also as a revela- 
tion of what is essential in history. 

Christ’s death for our salvation is crucial. But He Him- 
self said, “If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross daily and follow me.” (Luke 
9:23; R.S.V.) We do not presume to do what He did. 
But He revealed God’s way in human life and history. 

The redemptive principle, manifested in acts and testi- 
mony is essential in Christian discipleship. Without it, 
love—which was so appropriately and helpfully empha- 
sized by Rauschenbusch and other early “social gospel” 
leaders—is not complete Christian love. 

St. Paul said that when he preached Christ crucified it 
was “a stumbling-block to Jews and folly to Gentiles.” 
(1 Corinthians 1:23.) They were not evil people; they 
had an incorrect understanding of God’s way with man. 
Who are those who in our day hold the same assumptions 
as “the Jews” and “the Gentiles” of his day? I do not 
judge. But | am convinced that contemporary society has 
a tragic and perhaps fateful blind-spot with regard to the 
principle or doctrine of redemption. I do not presume to 
give an adequate definition. But for me it includes the 
voluntary giving of self and the yielding of self-advantage 
out of concern and compassion for the sin and suffering 
of others. This the conflict of worldly powers does not 
do. When God came into history in Jesus Christ He gave 
His only begotten Son to reconcile the world to Himself. 

If Christ revealed God’s way of dealing with weak and 
sinful, estranged and lost, man—and I believe He did— 
then to contemplate Him upon the cross is to understand 
God’s purpose and the way of dealing with evil among 
men. It is to find the key to the Gospel, the churches, 
and the social scene, not only for half a century but for 
history and man’s destiny. For after the cross came the 
resurrection. 

Emphases upon such considerations as these ten would, 
I suggest serve the needs of our people today and guide 
the nation at the points of its greatest unrecognized 
temptations. 

The list is not intended to include all the priorities. So- 
cial justice; human rights, especially in interracial rela- 
tionships ; international organization and cooperation ; and 
problems of morality are a few of the problems that de- 
mand the attention of the churches. But I believe the 
depth of Christian insight and the value perspective pro- 
vided by attention to such points would enable the 
churches to add more significantly to the secular approach 
to such social problems than merely to cultivate “Christian 
motivation” and write theological foot-notes to popular 
analyses. 

These are fateful days for our nation and for our peo- 
ple. They are days of challenging opportunity for the 
churches. They are great days in which to be living for 
those who see God at work in the world and know that 
He guides and supports those who trust in Him. May He 
hely us. Tet our prayer be, “T believe, help my unbelief.” 


What Social Welfare Policy for Churches? 


Some 265 delegates from constituent bodies of the Na- 
tional Council and from state and local councils of 


churches arrived at “a consensus of opinion” after full 
discussion of “Policy and Strategy in Social Welfare” 
and have made reports to the churches under this title, 
published by the Department of Social Welfare, National 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. The Conference on this theme was held at Atlantic 
City, May, 1957. The eight reports contained in the book- 
let are submitted to the National Council and to the con- 
stituent denominations, but have not been adopted or acted 
upon by these organizations. 

“Social welfare is an integral part of the ministry of 
the Church, not an optional part of its program,” reads 
the report of the Findings Committee. “It needs to be clear 
. . . that the social welfare mission of the Church can- 
not be evaluated in terms of its success in making Chris- 
tians out of those whose need is served. While the Church 
always desires to open people’s lives to the love and power 
of Christ, it serves human need because it must as the re- 
sponse of faith. 

“Nor does Christian motivation confine the ministry of 
the Church in social welfare to remedial service to indi- 
viduals. Particularly in a society composed of massive in- 
stitutions and multiple relationships which may threaten 
the welfare of many persons, it is imperative for the so- 
cial ministry of the Church to include social education 
and action so that the best possible order for the welfare 
of people might be pursued.” 

Among the issues explored are these : 

“What should church-related health and welfare agen- 
cies accomplish ? 

“What should the churches do together in meeting 
health and welfare responsibilities ? 

“How can church-related agencies recruit enough quali- 
fied health and welfare workers to meet their needs—and 
keep them? 

“What principles should guide church-related health 
and welfare agencies in the acceptance of community or 
tax funds,” 

Under the last, the Conference asked for “further 
study of the relationship of church and state” in social 
welfare matters. The group then went on: 


“I. Pending such further study as has been recom- 
mended above, church-related agencies may accept per 
diem payments on a case by case basis for services pur- 
chased by government for individuals, under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

“A. The policies and procedures of the agency are not 
interfered with beyond the minimum standards referred 
to in IV below, and providing that the agency accepts its 
responsibility to report fully on individual cases as may be 
required by government. 

“B. The individual served has the right insofar as pos- 
sible to choose the agency which is to perform the service. 

“C, The agency is making available to the total com- 
munity in competent fashion an essential community 
service. 

“D. Acceptance of such funds by a church-related 
agency should not mean that the possibility of public 
provision for such services is thereby ruled out. 

“E. In its overall financing, the agency should not be- 
come financially dependent upon the per diem payments 
by government for its continuance as an agency. 

“F, This compensation is not used for religious minis- 
trations. 


“TT. There is variation of opinion as to whether it is con- 
sistent with the principle of church-state separation for 
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church-related hospitals, nursing homes, or other agencies 
to accept government grants for new construction. 

“Those who feel that it is consistent hold certain res- 
ervations as to their understanding of this principle of 
separation as it relates to welfare services. Those who feel 
that it is not consistent recognize that the involvement of 
the church in society has caused them to violate this prin- 
ciple in practice. 

“Pending such further study as has been recommended, 

certain conditions should be met when such funds are ac- 
cepted. Among these would be (A), (C), and (D) in 
section I above; also that a church-related institution not 
be restricted in its social action and its right to make 
Christian evaluations of government and society. 
“III. A. Pending such further study as has been recom- 
mended, if church-related agencies accept money from 
tax funds, they should take steps to prevent the promul- 
gation of a particular faith or doctrine at public expense. 
Spiritual care for all must be made available and special 
arrangements for persons of other faiths should be made. 
Religious ministry that is distinctly sectarian should be 
provided by nontax funds. 

“B. Churches that accept community funds [ Volunta- 

rily given by a cross section of the community, such as the 
funds raised by a Community Chest] should take steps 
to prevent the promulgation of a particular faith or doc- 
trine at community expense. Spiritual care for all must 
be made available, and special arrangements for persons 
of other faiths should be made. Religious ministry that 
is distinctly sectarian should be provided by noncommu- 
nity funds. 
“IV. The government should have responsibility for de- 
termining minimum standards of care given by all volun- 
tary health and welfare agencies and to issue licenses on 
the basis of compliance. These standards would relate to 
matters of health, safety, and welfare, but not to religious 
instruction and practice. The setting of such standards 
does not violate the principle of church-state separation 
as long as the standards apply equitably to all agencies. 

“The government, because of its responsibilities to all 

persons within its jurisdiction, must set minimum stand- 
ards; but the church should constantly be striving for 
standards which are above and beyond the minimum so 
set. 
“V. Community Chests and United Funds have a respon- 
sibility to require minimum standards of operation of 
participating agencies, and to be guided in their appropria- 
tions by community need as determined by a representa- 
tive community planning group in accordance with basic 
principles of social justice, especially in relation to race. 
They also have the right to require all participating agen- 
cies to clear capital fund campaigns, except among the 
agency’s own constituency. 

“It is proper for an agency not a member of the Chest 
to engage in fund-raising outside its own church constitu- 
ency providing the service is available to the community 
without discrimination, and consultation regarding plans 
for the service and for the timing of the campaign has 
been had with community planning groups. On rare oc- 
casions a church agency may, to meet new needs, claim 
the right to appeal to the total community for funds. 

“An agency that is a member of a Community Chest 
or United Fund should not compete in fund-raising.” 


“The Responsible Christian” 


“Indifference to society’s sore spots breeds irresponsi- 
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bility and is inimical to the Christian intrepretation of 
life... . Genuine religious vitality comes from whole- 
hearted engagement with moral and ethical issues.” This 
is the thesis of Victor Obenhaus’ book, The Responsible 
Christian (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1957. $4.00). It is addressed to laymen. 

Professor Obenhaus of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary notes ‘‘strong interest in religion and substantial sup- 
port of its institutions.” Whether these are caused by 
“comparative prosperity and a desire not to disturb it or 
whether it derives from a genuine yearning for stable re- 
ligious foundations is debatable.” 

The social gospel movement between the Civil War and 
World War I resulted in careful study of the life of Je- 
sus and of the social situation in the United States. 
Rauschenbusch’s writings on Jesus’ teachings respecting 
the Kingdom of God received attention for a time. Then 
caine the realization that “there were no formulas for at- 
tainment of the Kingdom.” Professor Obenhaus notes 
that many date “the changing-point in the complexion of 
American religious life” with the publication of Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral Society in 1932. 

The “trying problems of our times’” are interpreted in 
ten chapters, including economic life, labor, agriculture, 
race, communism, public and private welfare, health, 
church and state, civil rights, vocation. 

“To them we would bring the resources of our faith. 
We realize that all these issues involve highly technical 
decisions, that no single Christian solution awaits. There 
are, however, in every instance basically spiritual prob- 
lems. Any progress toward their solution, therefore, 
hinges upon a compehension of the spiritual nature. But 
also our attempts to find solutions to them constitute one 
of the infallible tests of our Christian faith.” 


Joseph W/ood Krutch Discusses Absolutes 


“Are these beliefs, enterprises, and ways of life con- 
sonant” with human nature, “and others which are not 
and never could be made consonant with it? Or can hu- 
man nature adapt and adjust to anything? Should we ask 
not merely ‘Which society provides for the most efficient 
and equitable system of production and distribution’ but 
also ‘What society is most in accord with human nature’? 
Similarly, should we ask not merely ‘What education best 
befits a man for living in his world?’ but also ‘What kind 
of education and what kind of world would best accord 
with his nature?’ ” 

Joseph Wood Krutch, now retired and living in the 
Southwest after a career as professor of English at Co- 
lumbia University, expresses the opinion that the ques- 
tions above have been unpopular for many decades, in an 
article, “If You Don’t Mind My Saying So... ,” in The 
American Scholar, Autumn, 1957, 1811 Q Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. $1.00 a copy. We have lived in an 
era in which “all the relativisms—social, cultural, moral, 
and aesthetic” have dominated the thought of intellectuals. 
True, a fight has been put up against relativism since the 
18th century, but it “turned out to be only a delaying ac- 
tion.” 

“Presently nature was criticized out of existence just as 
God has been. There isn’t, said the critics, anything in 
religion or morals or art upon which all men actually have 
agreed. The more you learn of history and the more you 
study cultures other than your own, the more obvious it 
becomes that men can believe, do and want the most irrec- 
oncilable things. What any people calls—as all peoples 
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do—the law of God or the law of nature is merely the 
custom of the community. And there, up to the present 
day, the matter has rested.” 

(Of course, says Mr. Krutch, relativists have revealed 
“quaint inconsistency.” They have denounced the crimes 
of the Nazis. Others have proclaimed that “we oughtn’t 
talk any longer about what people ‘ought’ to do.”) 

“Because all of this implies a definite answer to what 
is to me the grandest of all questions, I naturally wonder 
whether the common answer is justifiable and permanent, 
or whether we shall someday swing again in a different 
direction and discover evidence now neglected that human 
nature really is something in itself and that it does pro- 
vide certain absolutes, valid at least in the human realm.” 
Have the anthropologists so much emphasized differences 
between cultures that they have “overlooked some things 
common to them all?” Have experimental psychologists 
paid so much attention to conditioning “that they have 
paid little attention to the resistance to conditioning” 
which both animals and men can put up? 

“One little straw blowing in the winds of psychological 
doctrine is worth noting.” Certain “new psychologists,” 
Mr. Krutch writes, are asking: “Isn’t it possible that some 
moral ideas are more easily learned than others; that 
what the eighteenth century called natural law, natural 
taste and the rest is real, and that it consists of those be- 
liefs and tastes which are most readily learned and most 
productive of health and happiness?” “We are back, it 
seems to me, to the eighteenth century” and to discredited 
exponents of eighteenth-century ideas. 

Mr. Krutch goes on to the insights of a poet and thus 
quotes Alexander Pope: 

Nature affords at least a glimmering light ; 

The lines, tho’ touch’d but faintly, are drawn right. 


“What Pope thought of as a metaphor may turn out to 
be biologically accurate.” The lines touched on human 
nature “are much like the latent image on a photographic 
plate.” “They are imperceptible until developed. But what 
development will reveal must already exist. There is, then, 
such a thing as human nature. What we are born with 
is not a blank slate but a film already bearing a latent 
image. .. . Men believe in, for instance, the reality of good 
and evil much more readily than they can be made to ac- 
cept cultural relativism.” This assumption saves us from 
“the nihilism of present-day cultural and moral relativ- 

“In a sense, God—or at least a useful substitute for 
Ilim—exists. We have again some point of reference 
now lacking in every inquiry which sets out to determine 
what kind of society or education or culture would be best 
for us. One thing is no longer as good as another pro- 
vided only it can be shown, or made, to exist. We can 
stop talking exclusively about what can be done to men 
or what we can make them into, and talk again about 
what, in themselves, they are.” 

The lack of happiness among modern Americans is 
frequently remarked. “Neither our society, our civiliza- 
tion, nor our technology has paid off as we believed it 
would. . . . Is it possible that we can do nothing else just 
because we have never inquired what it is in our nature 
to want most and to be happiest with? Is it possible that 
we really want something else also; that it is not in ac- 
cord with our nature to assume that a high standard of 
living is the swmmum bonum, and that upon it, and upon 
it only, our hearts should be set? Is it possible that man 
is not by nature a creature whose happiness is directly 


proportioned to the wealth he commands and the speed at 
which he can travel? .. . Wouldn’t it be worth while to 
ask whether or not there is something else he wants— 
either instead or or also — and to see if it can be pro- 
vided ?” 

“What, I have sometimes wondered, is the most impor- 
tant question a man can ask? Is it perhaps, ‘Does God 
exist?’ or only, as some maintain, ‘What kind of society 
provides for the most efficient and equitable system of 
production and distribution?’ ” 


“Bland Leading the Bland” 


Our times are marked by the “submergence of the indi- 
vidual,” and the rise of groups and group decisions. The 
ties to localities have been weakened, and individuals seek 
groups with no traditional roots. There is evidence that 
the citizen puts “his dependence on superficial manner- 
isms and conformities.” We have changed from a society 
that owns things to a society that belongs to things. It has 
been said that in this condition “the bland seems to be 
leading the bland.” 

These are among the observations made by August 
Heckscher in an article, “The Gift of Time,” in NEA 
Journal, Washington, May, 1957. 

With all the urbanization, the technology, and the loss 
of individualism, there is “the growing abundance of 
time.” If we are to have good years ahead, we will need 
“a new understanding of recreation and the role it plays.” 

“What is recreation? Rightly understood, it involves 
the cultivation, in diverting circumstances, of values and 
skills important to a durable social order. . . . 

“Leisure and work are actually very close, interacting 
upon each other and being transmuted, one into the other, 
by slight shifts in attitudes and conditions. . . . 

“The abundance of time, if its implications are seized 
and its challenges met, can create for us a new urge to 
ask for what purpose we live, can give us fresh standards 
by which to judge the effectiveness of education and the 
efficiency of work. 

“The prospects, needless to say, are not all favorable. 
A bored, half-educated proletariat, seeking escape from 
its sense of futility, can fill not only our roadways with 
corpses but our airwaves with drivel... . 

“Let us not forget . . . that technology is an Indian 
giver. It sets man free from his job only to ensnare him 
in traffic jams and harry him with useless acquisitions and 
vain pursuits. It does these things unless he has the wit 
to be master, not slave, of the machine... . 

“Either industrialism will prove us capable of achiev- 
ing leisure and abundance and dignity for man, or else 
we, together with the freedom we cherish, will go down 
in history as a tragic failure.” 


The Churches and Juvenile Delinquency 


In 1954 Mrs. Geraldine L. Thompson of Red Bank, 
N. J., made a contribution to the Harvard Divinity School 
for a study of the role of religion in “preventing delin- 
quency and in guaranteeing more useful lives for our 
youth.” A seminar was organized in order to carry out 
the donor’s wishes. “Students were sent to help in situa- 
tions where help could be used, and found a variety of 
present needs in detention centers, clinics, probation de- 
partments,” etc. The work begun at Harvard was later 
extended to the Andover Newton Theological School. A 
book by Richard V. McCann, Delinquency: Sickness or 
Sin? (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. $3.00), 
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interprets much information about delinquents and then 
indicates ways whereby parents, schools, and churches can 
be helpful in prevention and treatment programs. 

The book opens with an account of a day in juvenile 
court. The cases cited reveal the varieties of the offenses, 
and “the unending procession of children who commit 
them.” Kevin, age 13, enters alone, for “‘no one has come 
to court” with him. He is an orphan and has been unsuc- 
cessfully placed in five foster homes. The judge speaks 
words of advice and admonition, sends Kevin to a deten- 
tion center, for assignment to another foster home later. 

“We found that many of the delinquent youths whom 
we came to know lacked meaningful persons in their lives. 
Rarely had they experienced a personal relationship with 
anyone who could serve as an inspiration, as a model, as 
an ideal.” 

“Some of the best delinquency-prevention programs are 
those which have no spectacular results, which proceed 
quietly and without fanfare. We have tried to emulate 
this type of program, hoping not for quick results but for 
long-range effects, which might appear later in the lives 
of our students as well. The ideal kind of program seemed 
to be characterized as ‘action-research,’ in which both 
present benefits and future results are sought.” 

Discussions of delinquency are marked by frequent 
oversimplification. “If right and wrong held the whole key 
to the condition, the problem would not exist, much less 
be on the increase. Society has tried to rid itself of the 
criminal by isolating him, by punishing him, and by ex- 
communicating him. But delinquency and crime have not 
vanished nor even diminished.” It is also recognized that 
many influences play upon the lives of all persons. “Fac- 
tors of determination have been found in the very heart 
of man’s life situation.” 

The delinquent youth should be an “object of our total 
concern.” “But this total concern must not be limited to 
the delinquent or to the problem of delinquency itself. It 
must include the gift of self as a source of renewal and 
restoration. It means unconditional concern with whole- 
ness in the individual self, with maturity, with harmonious 
relationships in the family and the community and with 
God. The church must demonstrate its own belief in this 
concern. ... 

“We begin to see the sickness and the sin of juvenile 
delinquency as a human and social failure, responsibility 
for which we must share, as we must share in working 
for its cure. The Church must do its part in seeing that 
our criminal children are not lost to society, that youth 
does not continue in delinquency, that the continuity of 
child crime to adult crime is broken.” 


A lively narrative of personal experience in conducting 
an “apostolate to the gangs” is written by C. Kilmer 
Myers in Light the Dark Streets (Greenwich, Conn., Sea- 
bury Press, 1957. $4.00). Father Myers has been priest 
and mediator among juvenile gangs on the lower East 
Side of New York, as vicar in charge of a mission of the 
well-known Trinity Parish. As John Heuss, the rector 
of the parish, says, “it is an experience, never to be for- 
gotten, to walk down Henry Street with Father Myers. 
He is known, loved, and trusted by all kinds of people. 
He is the friend of those who are least understood, and 
he is the person many turn to when violence and fear en- 
culf the community.” 

This apostolate, writes Father Myers, “results in rela- 
tively few conversions.” Yet the mission “has become a 
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center toward which hostile, angry groups move.” And 
Father Myers calls for “a fresh and daring look at the 
meaning of ‘parish.’” He pleads for a definition in ac- 
tion that includes the gangs called Knights and Ambas- 
sadors. Thus far, the parish has not accepted the Knights. 
But conversations are going on between clergy and people 
with respect to the function of the parish. Writes Father 
Myers: “People must come to understand that a parish 
not in tension is not, in our day, a Christian parish.” 

A glossary gives definitions of 37 terms commonly used 
by members of gangs. 


Texts of Five Religious Dramas 


Marvin Halverson has selected and introduced the texts 
of five plays in a book, Religious Drama/1 (New York, 
Meridian Books, 1957. $1.45). “After centuries of alien- 
ation, we are witnessing in our day the réturn of drama 
to the Church, and the recognition by churchmen of the 
religious dimensions of theater.” 

Mr. Halverson, director of the National Council’s De- 
partment of Worship and the Arts, includes D. H. Law- 
rence’s play, David, because it is “poetic and ecstatically 
religious, although as a writer he stands outside the mod- 
ern movement of religious drama.” The “sensitivity to 
Biblical imagery . . . suggests the Scriptural influence of 
Lawrence’s Congregational chapel background.” 

W. H. Auden’s For the Time Being (a Christmas ora- 
torio) is included, although not intended by the distin- 
guished poet for performance in a theater. Mr. Halver- 
son describes it as “a brilliant work in verse which has 
been performed as drama.” 

Christopher Fry’s The Firstborn, based on the figure of 
Moses, “suggests the power of symbols and myths out of 
our past to illumine the present and define the issues of 
life in our time.” 

Two plays on the perennial themes of power and pride 
and the possibility of redemption are included: Dorothy 
Sayers’ The Zeal of Thy House, and James Schevill’s 
The Bloody Tenet. “Schevill . . . has gone beyond the 
conflict between Roger Williams’ conscience and the es- 
tablished authorities to the inner conflict of Williams’ 
pride and God’s will, out of which issued a train of events 
in American life that belie the privacy of man’s lonely 
debate.” 


A List of Plays for the Churches 


Plays for the Church, a list compiled by a committee 
for the Department of Worship and the Arts of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, is published by its Office of 
Publication and Distribution, 120 East 23rd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. The list was selected “by a group of lead- 
ers in drama in churches throughout the country.” There 
are “short plays,” “long plays,” and there are those suit- 
able for Christmas, Lent and Easter. There are plays 
based on the Old Testament and the New Testament; 
mystery and morality plays, discussion plays, and “a gen- 
eral list.” The annotations are informing with respect to 
royalties, time of production, the publishers, etc., etc. 
There is also a “bibliography on production.” 


Conscientious Objectors in Prison 


Since 1948, about 326 conscientious objectors have been 
convicted of violations of the Selective Service Law. 
These are persons who feel they cannot cooperate with 
the draft law in any way. They are often called absolu- 
tists. They face a maximum penalty of a fine of $10,000 
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and five years in prison or both, although the sentences 
are generally for much less than the maximum, Their 
witness in prison is described in The Reporter, Septem- 
ber, 1957, published by the National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors, 401 Third Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C. 

During World War II, 6,086 conscientious objectors 
received sentences for violations of the Selective Service 
Law. These violations were mainly failure to register or 
to return questionnaires, to report for physical examina- 
tion, to report for induction in the armed services, or to 
accept the civilian work of national importance. Prison 
sentences during World War II for these offenses were 
usually for from two to three years. “Since then the 
average sentence has been slightly shorter.” 

Under “Possibilities for Creative Service” it is stated 
in The Reporter: 

“While the non-registrant does not choose prison — it 
comes as a result of his way of life—a prison experience 
can offer numerous opportunities for creative service with 
fellow prisoners. The conscientious objector has always 
been an effective witness for certain prison reforms. In 
this day of real progress in this field the conscientious ob- 
jector can continue to play an important part. While in 
prison, it is possible to be of service to the general in- 
mate population in many ways through recreational work, 
education, letter writing and fellowship. Some CO in- 
mates have even participated in human guinea pig experi- 
ments for medical science. 

“Representative people from all three positions are 
agreed that whatever choice a conscientious objector 
makes: non-combatant ; civilian work in lieu of military 
service ; or non-cooperation, it should be made in the full 
knowledge of what it means to take such a position. In 
an effort to obtain this knowledge one should ask himself 
the following questions: What can a man who has con- 
scientiously chosen to enter the armed forces do to make 
his Christian beliefs clear to his fellows? What kind of 
alternative service do you believe a conscientious objector 
could perform in order to witness to his convictions? 
What are some of the temptations and problems of the 
non-registrant ?” 


Report on Children’s Radio and TV Programs 


Thirty-six half hours per week of TV crime programs 
broadcast for children were evaluated as “objectionable” 
or “most objectionable” in the 7th annual report issued 
1957, by the National Association for Better Radio and 
Television, 882 Victoria Avenue, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

Forty-six hours and thirty minutes of programs were 
rated as “excellent” and “good” in 1957, compared with 
a total of 58 hours in 1956. 

Most of the programs called objectionable were “crime 
Westerns.” The Association also reports that “a rapidly 
increasing number of crime-Westerns” is being broadcast 
at hours when children are listening. The Association at- 
taches to its annual report a statement, “Fifteen Reasons 
Why Crime-Westerns Are Not Acceptable TV-Fare for 
Children.” 

The report is discussed by Gilbert Seldes in Saturday 
Review, New York, August 24, 1957. He thinks the main 
point is that a group of citizens has found a preponder- 
ance of the type of program mentioned. Mr. Seldes goes 
on to contend that “this preponderance is the mark of an 
undemocratic system of broadcasting.” 

“By a democratic system I mean precisely what we 


mean, in practice, when we say that we live in a democ- 
racy—a system in which no substantial minority right is 
violated and no majority is without obligation. The se- 
rious people in Los Angeles who take the trouble to watch 
programs and to report on them are fulfilling a politico- 
social obligation. . . . They assert in action a sound prin- 
ciple—that those who enjoy the benefits of our society 
owe to society at least a minimal duty to think about what 
is going on, to register agreement or protest. Our democ- 
racy was not founded by, or for, faceless men, and it will 
not persist if its future is left in the hands of thought- 
less men.” 

The Association also publishes a circular containing a 
long list of “Recommended Radio and Television Pro- 
grams.” It comments: “This list of recomended pro- 
grams is no haphazard selection of favorites by individual 
viewers and listeners. It represents hundreds of hours of 
work and study by the members of . . . [the Association’s] 
evaluation committee.” The publication, Look and Listen, 
containing the recommended programs is available from 
the Association at 20 cents a copy, eight for $1.00. 


“Religion in Teacher Education” 


“The study of the humanities, social science, and natu- 
ral science” involves consideration of religion. “For this 
reason, many educators feel that more attention should be 
given to instruction in religion in preparing people for 
teaching.” Thus writes A. L. Sebaly in an article, title 
above, in NEA Journal, Washington, May, 1957. Dr. 
Sebaly is coordinator of the teacher education and religion 
project sponsored by the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation. The project was begun in 1953. Pilot centers 
are in operation at 15 colleges and universities, 

The committee directing the project declared its main 
purpose as follows: “To discover and develop ways and 
means to teach the reciprocal relation between religion 
and other elements in human culture in order that the 
prospective teacher, whether he teach literature, history, 
the arts, science, or other subjects, may be prepared to 
understand, to appreciate, aud to convey to his students 
the significance of religion in human affairs.” It is be- 
lieved that probably most teachers feel “inadequately 
prepared” to convey to their students the significance of 
religion in society. 

The search has been for “ways and means for teaching 
about religion rather than defending a specific point of 
view.” The project has been carried on with full realiza- 
tion of the “legal limitations with regard to what can be 
done about including subject-matter of a religious nature 
in a teacher-education curriculum” for teachers in public 
schools. 

In the pilot centers the educators are choosing their 
own approach, “studying different facets of the problem 
and using a wide variety of study technics.” Some col- 
leges have organized courses which have emphasized “the 
basic religious heritage of the United States, contem- 
porary religions in the United States, and contemporary 
religions in the world.” 

The following publications have ben issued : 

Focus on Religion in Teacher Education ($1.00). This 
is a book of essays. 

Religion in Education. Compiled by Joseph Politella. 
($1.00.) An annotated bibliography. 

These titles may be ordered from the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, 11 Elm Street, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
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